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Tha first in a set of five publications on the 
educational "ministry" begins with the title essay by Sister Rose 
Marie Hennessy. Citing Old and New Testament passages, the essay 
suggests that the Catholic School principal lives out a form of 
prophetic leadership in the church: to serve a given community in its 
relationship to God. "Guidelines for Reflection for Catholic School 
Principals," by Sister Mary James Merrick, further supports tha 
concept that Christian administrators receive a special calling by 
citing scripture. God's grace in the pijincipal's life, basic 
theological views, characteristics of Christian administrators, and 
the ministry of administration are briefly consideredr A checklist, 
in the form of questions, pertaining to ways of relating with 
parents, the pastor, teachers, and children is followed by questions 
for reflection and suggested scripture readings. "Guidelines for 
Relection for Diocesan Office Personnel^" by Brother Dominic 
Berardelli, asks a series of questions to suggest practical ways 
diocesan offices can redirect their school administrators to their 
authentic purpose as spiritual leaders of the school community. The 
final essay, "Guidelines for Reflections for Parish _Di rectors of 
Religious' Education," by Thomas Smith, outlines the responsibilities 
of the director of rel gious education (DRE) and suggests a model of 
, the DRE as a prophet. (MLF) 
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introduction >JaA 



The niifiisin ol education — Is the recent emphasis on minis- 
try merely a passing fad? a vogue term? We think not; rather 
we regard the current focus on ministry as a renewal of the spirit 
ot Jesus Christ. During His entire life, Christ ministered to 
others and during the Last Supper invited others to share that 
spirit. 

To foster our renewed awareness, the NCEA Department of 
Elementary Schools— over the next five years — will focus on 
five aspects ol the educational ministry. 

This first paper in the series ofters an opportunity to reflect on 
the challenging ministry of the administrator. First presented at 
the 1978 NCEA Convention, The Principal as Prophet has been 
revised lor this publication. The author, Sister Rose Marie Hen- 
ncssy, is Associate Superintendent for Elementary Education. 
Diocese of Oakland, California; previously she served as princi- 
pal at Sacred Heart High School in Los Angeles. Her adminis- 
trative experience at the elementary-secondary level^nd her 
study of the ministry concept suggested her competency for this 
paper. We extend our appreciation to her. 

Subsequent publications will focus on the ministerial 
chiu ism of the teacher, the student, the parent, and the pastor. 
We sincerely hope that, through continuing reflection, we may 
all reach a renewed appreciation of the educational ministry. 

Sister Marv Peter Traviss, OP Sister Carleen Reck, SSND 
President Executive Director 

Depart iiient of Elementary Schools 
National Catholic Educational Association 
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the principal 
as prophet 

Sister Rose Marie Hennessy, O.P. 



A Cathulic-schuul principal may be engaged or appointed by a 
search committee, board of education, religious community, a 
(acuity, a parish council; but because ot the purpose and nature 
of Catholic education, the acceptance and the responsibility of 
the post are the response to a call and require the prayerful 
rellection of discernment. The response to tile call means more 
than matching the requirements of a job description; it means 
living out a form of prophetic leadership in the Church. The 
meaning of pfophecy in Old and New Testament offers some 
guidance for discerning the prophet ic role of the Catholic-school 
principal. 

THE WAY OF MOSES AND THE PROPHETS 

"There ai e no proofs for the existence of the God of Abraham. 
There areonly witnesses."' Among the greatest of these were the 
Old Testament prophets. The word "prophet" comes from the 
Greek pmphetes, the etymology of which indicates that the 
prophet is one who speaks for or in the place of another. In 
studying the Hebrew term that pmphetes translates, W. F. Al- 
bright identifies a relationship to an Akkadian root meaning "to 
call" so that the prophet is one called by God to speak for Him.^ 
The identity of the Old Testament prophets, then, was as per- 
sons with a call to speak for another — to .speak for God. The 
grace of tvsponse to the call meant the gift of holding God and 
man in a single thought,' that is the prophets were chosen and 
empowered to be dwarc and to speak of God working in the 
present moment. The prophetic experience and function were 
linked to the ineaning of God's relationship to the community in 
llie here and now. 
Moses may be viewed as the first ol the Old Testament 
. prophets. He was called lo speak the Wordof Yahweh to his own 

'Abrahum Iksihil. Ihr Pniphcts (New Yoik: narptr & Row. 1962). p. 22. 
'John I. MtKcti/ii\ Du iuman nl ifw Bihk, (Milwaukee: Bruee, 1965), p, 694. 
•^L-H-hel. fhv Pruphets. p. 21. 
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people, with their particular characteristics, experiences, and 
longings. Moses was not a passive oracle or a detached observer. 
With his full personality, its strengths and weaknesses, hj be- 
came the associate of God, struggled with and loved Him. 
Moses spoke to his own people in a way they could l^oth hear 
and, however grudgingly, accept, His voice, his life sounded a 
summons to a return to the covenant and to a life lived in the 
truth of God. The insights of Moses penetrated into the mys- 
teries of who Yahweh is and what contemporary events mean 
under Yahweh 's Word. The insights brought unpopularity in the 
community at times and for Moses living out his prophetic call 
impo.sed demands on his life style. 

Other Old Testament prophets underwent experiences of 
great spiritual intensity in accepting the call to a renewal of the 
covenant with Yahweh and toa life leading the way by theirown 
example. This spiritual intensity — which is not the same as 
fren/ied activity — at times brought peace to them, at times 
tension; at times consolation and at times distress. Central in 
the prophetic experience was the holding of God and commu- 
nity at privileged moments in one contemplative thought and 
one loving embrace. Because it is a contemplative moment, the 
experience of God and community is an experience apart and 
meant the prophet's sensitivity to more than the frenzy or the 
humdrum in the circumstances of living. 



THE CALL OF THE PRINCIPAL 

The fusion of the simultaneous experience of God and commun- 
itv should not be seen as remote from the school principal's life. 
The call does not come in the desert or on a mountain-top, but in 
the office, the schoolyard, at PTA meetings, on the telephone. 
The sound of the call conies not amid thunderclaps, but through 
the voices heard in conferences, meetings, dialogues, prayer 
sessions, workshops, and one-to-one conversation. Perceptive- 
ne.ss will reveal moments that are special, in which God and 
comniunitv are held in a unity. These are the moments of the 
most intense living out of the call to prophetic leadership. The 
intimacy of the relationship to God and community may not 
^lead to peace and consolation at all times. Jeremiah's mar- 
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tyrdom testifies that tht^rophet may be called to choose suf- 
fering in order to convey God's message.^ But the principal's is 
also a call to press for renewal of the covenant; it demands 
sincerity of life and a passion for the community's response to 
Goc! and His Word. 

Two elements from this reflection on the Old Testament 
suggest themselves as keys to the principal's role in Christian 
ministry. One is that the call to prophetic leadership comes first 
from God as the initiator. For radically the call is to the life of 
faith in which God's beginning and sustaining activity hasihe^ 
lead. The faith-life born at baptism God nurtures throughout life ' 
and concretely within the circumstances of a person's profes- 
sional commitment. 

Living out the call to speak the Word of God, then, requires a 
complete dependence on God, a trust that each day and each 
moment He is going to speak His Word through me to this 
community. There is need for total reliance on God's taking hold 
of me and involving me in His Word. Complete dependence is an 
attitude that goes counter to the cherished American idtal of 
independence. In this respect the call demands of the principal a 
kind of conversion. A life lived in dependence on the Lord might 
also demand changes in social and even financial security. It 
might mean risking unbalanced budgets and unfulfilled time 
plans, or involvement in relationship::, that are not appealing. 
Response to the call means willingness to pay the price of com- 
plete trust in God. 

The .second key element in the prophetic call is that it is a 
calling of this particular person to serve one particular group of 
people, one given community in its relationship to God. The 
implications require reflection on where the principal is called 
from and called to. Family, personal qualities, educational ex- 
periences, life experiences all will influence the carrying out of 
the call to educational ministry. The call is to a particular 
person and personality, with its strengths and weaknesses. The 
significant others and events in the administrator's life have, 
under God's guidance, shaped ways of thinking, acting, and 
responding. The principal in answering God's call needs to be 
aware of this personal past in order to adjust it to the present. 

^ hard von Rad, The Message of the Prophets (London: SCM Press. 19^8). p. 56. 
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The pivscnt is the conimunitv to be served. A prineipal may 
experience "transition trauma'' in moving into a new situation. 
Things are not done the same w^y; people do not respond in the 
same wav. Yet the principal must accept the call to this com- 
muiiitv. The call is to embrace in prophetic ministry this stu- 
dent bodv. these parents, this parish community. The call of the 
Lord is yiven to embrace the present . Passion lor the community 
is a sine qua mm tor a life of prophetic service. The Old Testa- 
ment prophets were intent on remolding the life of their own 
people, in their own time, into something more worthy; their 
gaze was not fixed on the past or on the future, but on the 
present. By reworking todiiy, with their people as they were, 
thev sought to Iciul to a next moment that would be more worthy 
til (he people of God living out a covenant with their Lord.'' The 
sch(Mil principal is called to be a visionary, but the vision is not a 
dream; it is a view of the present as it is and as it can be under 
God's Word. <r' 



NEW TESTAMENT PROPHECY 

Jesus Christ comes into history as Son of God and Son,of Man. 
He is the fultillment and the fullness of prophecy. In His person 
He not only speaks for God. He is God speaking— He is the Word 
ol God. He calls God's people as Church, not just to renewal of 
the covenant but to share in the new covenant. The people of 
Cidd that Jesus constituted are a Spirit-filled community. New 
Testament prophecy is not an office in the Church,'' but a 
passing gift. The gift includes inspired preaching;' prophetic 
ininistrv is among the gifts given as part of the Church's founda- 
tion (f{ph 2:20); given for the building up of the Church (I Cor 
14:5); tor consolation and exhortation, open to all (Acts 15:32; I 
Cor 14:31). In the earlv Christian communities the prophet was 
called troni the community, hs one among equals. The message 
ot ihe prophet is tor the community and is judged by the com- 

*R()lljind KmiTMjn Wolly. Mvyx o\ Prophetic Fire (Boston: Beacon Press, I9.')l), p. 313. 
"Tei i nii- J Foiestall. "the Letter t.j the Thessalonieans."' '■■rotw Biblical Cammen- 
Um, vol 2. p 21^ 

'Joseph A nt/nnir. "The Letter to the Romans," Jerome Bihlical Commentary, ed. 
KaviiKind K Brown, et aL (Knglewood Clills, New Jersey: Prentice Hall. 1968) vol 2 

«v • • • 

sic 



iniiiiitw because the eluii ism is promised to the eommunity as a 
whole/ 

The promise and the gilt continue. The Christian community 
of everv age is Spirit-lilled because of incorporation into Christ. 
Vatican Council 11 clearlv taught that the People of God through 
Baptism are made sharers in Christ's prophetic office (Lumen 
gentium 12). Fulfillmenl ol the prophetic office, bearing witness 
to the Gospel js, then, one part of liv ing the Vocation common to 
all the baptized. That vocation is lived out as a witness within 
the terms of each person's life and circumstances. The Catholic- 
school principal's response to the call to office is properly a 
response to the Christian vocation itself. Principals need to see 
themselves as coming from and as part of the Spirit-filled com- 
munitv, the Church. They can rely on the charisms fitting their 
call to speak the word of God, to bear witness in the community 
and to the community . Theirs is a privileged expectation simply 
because the minislrv of Catholic education is part of the minis- 
try of the Woi d (see Sharififi the Ufiht of Faiih); New Testament 
prophecy is above all witnessing the Gospel. 

The call of that ministry is to further the mission of Jesus: to 
build the kingdom; the kingdom of God is, but it is also not-yet. 
The principal is called on to experience the tension that striving 
towards the kingdom involves. The tension will be felt within 
the actualities of this particular Community, at this particular 
time. As a witness to Gospel values, sharing in Jesus' office the 
prophetic principal will have to be a counter-sign, summoning 
all lo share in the building of a kingdom of justice, truth, peace, 
and love. That may mean risk-taking, going above or against 
contemporary cultui al values. Prophetic principals are called to 
be coiiscience-i aisers. The living out of the baptismal vocation 
in this office of leadership may require dying to self, to personal 
concerns, to comforting security, for the sake of proclaiming 
God's relationship to this community; for the sake of bringing 
Ciod's Word to bc::r on its life. 

Because the principal is summoned out of the Spirit-filled 
community, then fulfillment of thecall must be accompanied by 
a fear of being ''over" people. The promise is to the community; 
the prophetic witness is for the communitv. The community in 



"H A. Guv. New Testament Prophecy (London: Epwurth Prcs.s. 1947). p, 93. 
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its response and in its receptivity always has a message for the 
prophet. The prophetic insight itself will be deepened and per- 
ceived more surely as it comes from God through experience 
with the community. There should always be a process of 
dialogue and of dialect between prophet and community. The' 
principal-prophet is one who always manifests a willingness to 
listen and an openness to the judgement of the community. 

From the realization of the community setting of the princi- 
pal's ministry emerge other characteristics. One is reluctance. 
The realization of the intense relationship with the Lord and His 
people can be overwhelming. The result is a respectful hesitancy 
to claim the prophetic role. The realization of the need for the 
Word of God begets a care not to mistake personal judgement for 
the Word of the Lord. Another characteristic based on the power 
of the Word is creativity. The prophet has confidence in the 
efficacy of the Word to bring about something new, something 
more iornied, .something improved. 

Matthe\V Fox points out as the first sign of true contemporary 
prophecy, personal rerooting.^ The root of the prophet's life is 
love. For the prophet is a prophet of the New Covenant, the 
covenant of love, in which love of the Lord dominates and takes 
pos.session of the prophet. That love will prompt compassion, 
listening to the community, and listening to ^he Lord. That love 
will empower the principal to respond to the call to prophetic 
leadership, even when it involves physical uprooting, loss of the 
security of a familiar .surrounding and loving acceptance. Love 
is the life of the Spirit-lilled community. It will enable the 
principal to speak the Word of God in life t hrough a community 
dialectic, to proclaim that Word for the building up of the 
Church, and to bring about a deeper understanding of divine 
my.steries. The respon.se to the call will be inspired by love to 
con.sole, to exhort, to heal, to encourage others to be open to the 
Wo .!. Love will make the principiil ever .sensitive to being 
called and t(j call other.<- to the experience of God and commu- 
nity held in one loving embrace. 



'Matthi w Fox, (hi Hi-i uninifi a Musn at Mvsiu al Bear, (Ni-w Yor k: Paulisl Press, 1976). 
p. 109 H. 
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guidelines for reflection for JaA 
catholic school principals Bl 

sister Maiy James Merrick, OSF i)^ 



As the* prophets of the Old Tc'slaiiicnl, so. loo. Christian a'cli.iinis- 

trators. principals at some point in their li\ "s receive a special 

call , arc chosen as God's envoy lo proclaim God's demands, and 

lo be 'signs' of this divine will in thcii' own persons, God has 

given principalsaglimpseot the vision and called them to speak 

(Hil and share that vision, and to allow other members of the 

tacultv also to share in the vision so that the total will of God can 

be accomplished. Principals must have the courage to proclaim 

that vision and leave the rest to the Lord. 

■ iff 

"Uphold the torch of truth", though devoured by the flame" 

(Gibran), 

Not onlv the words ihey speak and thv actionji they perf(jrm but 
their whole lives tell of God. The genuini^pjfbphet is fully aware 
that he is a moulhpiece. no more; his yvoi ds, though his own, are 
iKit his own. He has no doubt thai the Word of God has come to 
him and thai he must pass the "Good News" on loolherj . 

"Pmclainiing ihe Gospel is a perennial task and joy for the 
C hurch ol Jesus ChrisI . . . " ( To Teach As Jesus Did #6). 

The principal in a Catholic school has as highest priority the 
building of a Chi istian comnumity of faith. The principal is a 
witness to the Good News of Jesds. a sharer in the fellowship of 
(he Spirit, and a servant ol the communitv. 

I. God's Grace in the Christian Administrator'^ (Principal s) 
Life: 

• l.ove vourself foi what God's grace has done and is doing 
in \o(n IMe. 

Scripture References: Bpli ^ : 7-9; Jn I : 3; Lk 10 : 16; 
VII H) : 7 

• You are (iod's peiM)n and the recipient of Wis giace; 
lhron}.!li 11 is Word vou have been and are shaped. 

Scripture References: l.k I : 38; I Jn 6 : 12; 2 Tm 1 : 12, 
O liph I : y-IO; Rom 14 : 8. 
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• Do not iiiulciiatc (iod's personal call, Aititulatc God's 
grace in youi* life. 

Sci ipturc Rclcrcnccs: Is 43 : 1; Is 50 : 4; Dt 31 : (% 

• Let God take good caiv of you: respond to the Lord's 
piomiseol laithlulness; trust Hiin. 

Script ur,e References: Heb L3 : 5-6; Ps 37 : 3-5, 7; 
Acts 27 : 23: Jn 16 : 33; Jn 14 : 26; Mt 11 : 28-30 

• "Delight in the Loi d"; expei ience success in youi- veiituies 
because you put ti ust in the Lord all the way. God can be 
great to the degive of your trust in Him. 

Scriptui e Relei ences: Mt 10 : 19-20. 28-33; 1 Coi- 1 : 26-3L 
The QUALITY OF MINISTRY in the life ol PRINCIPALS is 
enhanced signif icantly by the manner in which they let the 
grace of God happen in their lives. 

II. Basic Theological Views 

A. ''YOUR WORD IS TRUTH" and this makes our schools pro- 
fouiidly dilferent. The many values in Scilpture prove our 
stand. "If you don't stand lor something, you fall lor every- 
thing/' Teach students to "lii^* accoiding to God s Word" as 
the guiding pi inciple of theii- decisions and actions, Jn 14 : 6. 

• L'se the Word of God to leacl parents to make good deci- 
sions foi- theii- children. Encourage parents to think 
theologically in recognizing the Lordship ( f God in their 
lives. Do we neglect to educate parents to the total dimen- 
sion of the lives of theii" children as God's own? 

• "In Your Light we see Light." We need to shed God's light 
on situations of priiicipalship, embrace God's will. 
Bph 5 : 8-10; Jn 12 : 44. Be God's piophet and instrument 
of Mis giace. When parents are inclined to let children 
make the decision where they will go to .school, try to move 
to the undeistanding of the Lord's place in their home. 
"You'll be much happier with this decision (choosing the 
Catholic school foi your child} because the Lord is on your 
side." With the gift of children, there comes the awesome 
lesponsibilily not to mutilate the spirit of a child, but to 
lead him to the Truth. 

B. 'I BELIEVE IN GODTHE FATHER almighty;' Believe 
in God*s fatherhood: holding you in His hands and calling 
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you by name: Is 43 : 1-3; Jcr 18 : 6-7; Is 49 : 1-5; Is 64 : 7-8. 
Authentic lite styles emerge only from a belier system. Your 
life as a principal is an expression ol what you believe. Be- 
lieve in the dignity of man: select your teachers with care and 
concern; remember that they are special; stand behind 
them, pay them. Love the person, but critique the action. 
2Tm 1 : 13-14; 2 Thes 3 : 3-5. 

C. "I BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST." Beliel in Jesus Christ 
prompts forgiveness and new life: Eph 3 : 12; Col 3 : 10; 
Eph 4 : 22-24. Wherever there are failings, forgiveness must 
be happening, and new life, the power of Jesus Chrisf., re- 
leased. Try to integrate past experiences with the positive 
attitude that God has given you new opportunities to pro- 
mote his love and goodness here on earth. "Create a new 
heart in me. O Lord." That makes education different. 

• The most distinctive purpose for which a Catholic school 
exists is the vocational pursuit of education. They are 
"claimed" people. God is at work in their lives to help 
them see who they are that they may fully serve the Lord. 
Your job is to help them serve the Lord and give them- 
selves back to the Lord. Eph 3 : 1 1-13. 

D. "I BELIEVE IN THE HOLY SPIRIT. " The power of the 
Holy Spirit is available to each principal and classroom 
teacher to bring about change: Jn 14 : 16-18, 26; Jn 16 : 13-14. 
The Holy Spirit calls, gathers, sanctifies, keeps the students 
and staff in His care. The team-teaching dimension of 
Catholic education is allowing the Holy Spirit to team with 
the classroom teacher. Eph 4 : 30; 1 Thes 5 : 19-22; 2 Pet 
1 : 21; 1 Jn4 : 2; Jd 1 ; 20. 

E. "I BELIEVE IN LIFE EVERLASTING:" (Jn 14; Jn 1 1) 
The principal's time perspective prepares lor eternal life. 

CH/iRACTERISTICS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
ADMINISTRATOR 

For each assignment the Lord calls. He prepares. As principals 
in Catholic education, chosen workers in His Church, He has His 
hands upon you. You need to stand out in front and make things 
happen lor the building up of the Church. 2 Tm 1:6-7; 
2 Tm 2 : 2-26; Rom 12 : 1-21. 

ERIC 15 
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Each individual priiic ipul needs to stir up that gilt within and 
give tcstimonv lor Catholic education: let that healthy gift of 
God's grace come alive. Do not let anyone put you down. No 
matter how gloomy statistics may seem, the Lord is with you: "I 
stand bef(jre vou with power." He is using your mouth, your life, 
with His Spirit of power and love. Be God's person gut there, a.-» 
conscience raiser for the people in precisely those matters where 
con.science raising is needed. Full of confidence in His power, 
you are called to this; or else, what is Catholic education all 
about? 

TH^ MINISTRY OF ADMINISTRATION 

"Wc are made couragcuus by the priit. iples 
we are cummitted to." 

The Principal, as Prophet, is a teacher or spokesman of the Word 
ol God. who touches the lives ol many people in many ways. 
"F<ir surelv the Lord is in this place. 
The message we speak is from him. 
The vision we have seen is his to give, 

to deliver to the peoples ol the world" (Sandra Hermann). 
Living out this call demands a new lifestyle, complete depen- 
dence on God, and a "return" to the community principals are 
called to serve. Thcv may experience acceptance, rejection, or 
possiblv be ignoivd. 

"And if thev will not listen, 
and it they have eyes that will not see, 
imd it the mocking laughter rises like tlames, 
wc shall still feel the Hand 
ot the One who will not let us go." (Sandra Hermann), 
"Sonielimes. after the prophet has received a call and gone to 
work tor God, circumstances arise (hai threaten his work or his 
lite. Then tear and mistrust are born again into the relationship 
between God and prophet — and the prophet runs away. But God 
tnllows and reesiablishes the bond. He knows that we will some- 
I lines be atraid and want to run. Have vou visited anv caves 
lalelv? Has (iod called vou back?" ( lorn Page). 
The pi incipal, as prophet, is called to "call" others back to the 
covenant, not just to make people comlortable. In this commit- 
ment it is necessarv to take a look at a variety of opportunities 
lor ministrv to the particidar people each principal is called. 
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Below is a checklist pertaining to ways of relating with the 
^leople to whom the principal ministers most frequently. 

1. A principal teaches parents in a variety of ways through 
personal contacts, telephone conversations, home visits, tiome 
and school meetings, bulletins, letters. . . 

• How do you answer the phone? Is the voice friendly or 
condescending? 

• What do vou do to welcome new students and their parents 
on their first dav in the building? 

• How do vou report a student's positive progress? The Hap- 
pygrain may seem trite, but mothers carry them around in 
their purses for weeks. 

• How do vou report a student's problems to parents? And 
what about the average student who does not get into trou- 



• How do vo'J explain what your school stands for * What do 
kids gel heiv that they won't get anywhere el^e? What's 
vour IJSP — your Unique Selling Proposition? 

• Do vou demonstrate empathy and understanding towards 
parents' problems? 

• Do M}i\ lake time to speak about ministry in the home to a 
parent or a parent group? Reminding parents that they are 
cocrcatoi's with God? Helping them leach Christian values 
in the iiomc. too? 

• Do vou extend the mission of the Catholic school by reach- 
ing parents thi'ough the childien? 

2. Principals leach the pastor in very important ways. They 
work with the pastor on matters pertaining to religious educa- 
lion nl cliilihvn, including courses of study, religious practices, 
linnjiical Itniclions, parent-education programs. Principals 
conimunicale icgulai Iv and ellcctivelv with the Pastor on all 
scluiol relaletl mailers; and work with the Pastoi* to ensure that 
school is a vital part ot the parish community. 

• l)n voti schedule lime to meet with tfie Pastor to share and 
In plan lor the npiimum in Catholic education? 

• Do \()n seek the strong spii itual leadeiship of th j Pastor in 
developing failli c< nnnnnitv within the parish school? 

• Do \oti seek the assistance of the Pastor as a prime resource 
,9^ person foi keeping the faculty up-dated in contemporary 
^ iheologv and the teachings uf^Uie Church? 
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3. Principals teach teachers. They are the master teachers in 
the school , The center of thoir role is to be a teacher of teachers. 
Their expertise in the area of teaching personal formation and 
values, forgiveness and reconciliation is experienced in being a 
,.ort of court of last resprt on discipline. 

• How do you welcome and orient a new teacher? Often the 
attitude created by that first day lasts for years. Talk to a 
nijw teacher about the importance of the ministry of teach- 
ing. 

• How do you foster a climate of trust in which teachers can 
share ideas, ideals and faith experiences? 

• How do you introduce new ideas to the staff? 

• How do you evaluate the performance of teachers and other 
einplovces? Docs your approach build up the mind of Christ 
and transform the lives of people? 

• you encourage personal, scriptural prayer? 

• Do vou help tccichers acquire skills in leading prayer? Help 
them capture the teachable and prayable moments? 

• Do you encourage a lived faith? When necessary do you help 
teachers work through negative feelings towards students, 
the Church. . .? 

• How do you help teachers become post-Vatican II in their 
religious understandings and practices: catechetics, moral- 
ilv , ecumenism . . ? 

• Do you assist and support the teacher in pupil disciplinary 
cases? 

• How do you stimulate professional giowth and effective- 
ness of \uur teachers? 

• Do vou help teachers to be self-possessed so that they do not 
react, hut rather respond, to children? 

• How olten do you help your teachers feel good about them- 
selves? Catch a vision of a personal potential not previously 
percoivcti? 

• What Jo vou and your staff do to put some pride in the 
school? School spirit does more than boost football teams. 
( lioose a school theme as a basis for devotional life and for 
looking to the Word of God. Have a big banner in the 
entrance liallv av and office: ''He is our God and we are His 
people." 

O 4, Principals toach children through positive reinforcement 
ERJCd recognition of students, through encouraging student con- 
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duct which rcfkrls ihc (Josp^l iiicssage. gelling lo know each 
child personally and taking a personal intei^csl in individual 
students. 

•How do vou arrange for giving recognition to children? 
\Periodic awards or public praise cost little, but let people 
know you care about them. 

• How do you communicate empathy and understanding to 
ward students' problems? Do you show respect tor students 
as individuals? 

• As a Christ ian administrator, do you appear to the students 
as one who is always pointing them in the direction of 
Jesus? 

• What happens to the student when he leaves your care? Do 
vou invite return visits and show interest in his future? 

S. The Principal is the one person in any school who is con- 
tinuallv informing the community, people outside the .school, 
about all tlie good things happening wifhin the school. The 
Principal is the Comnumitv Builder, with a challenging task, 
that is complex and a,s rewarding as it is exhausting. A principal 
builds, shapes, foi ins, influences .school community — an awe- 
some oppcirlunitv. 

• As a Chi istian administrator, does your person communi- 
cate "jov" to others? 

• How do you demonstrate belief in the philo.sophy and goals 
of the Catholic school? 

• How do vou connnunicate the goals and objectives of the 
school to the parish and civic community? 

• How do vou tostei- growth in Christian service to others in 
the parish and local connnunitv as an expression of the 
school's philosophv? 

• How d(j vou promote good public lelations in and out of 
school? 

• Do von encourage opportunilies foi- students to serve the 
human needs of others m the parish and local connnunity? 

• Do v(ui sthediile lime lo read, lo think, lo plan lo clarify 
and connnunicate voui share of the vision for Catholic 
cilncalion? 

A pic.phel is OIK- wIkj ccMulorts the afjlktcd and afflicts the 
(<i'iif<irtah/i'. A piiiicipal gives couiage lo aiuj comforts the 
^ilHitled the afllictcd somclimes being a verv scared begin- 
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iiing tcachfi .soiiictinifsaiioUl.oxpci ifiitt'd leather who is vei v 
liivtl and disappointed. A principal is one who, when netessarv, 
alllicts ihe comlortable — a eomplaceni teacher, an arrogant 
pasloi-.a know-it-all supei intendent, an over-satisfied student, a 
doniiiieeiiiiji and sensitive paient. Being a prophet is a tough 
and lonelv business. Only the strong should apply. 
"This is a li ving time, O God. I lear 
Mv laith is not as strong as I had thought. 
It ALMncd it was your hand that brought mc here; 
Ant!\ct — lullillment seems .so vainly sought. 
I need reminding that you lead me on; 
This dai kness of the spii it blinds my sight. 
Within your hands I know there lies the dawn; 
I wait vour guidance through this lonely night" 

(Ha/.el Nowell Ailor). 
Principals need to see their work as something with an inner, 
powerlul thi ust toward holiness, as quasi-sacramental, signed 
with cross and resurrection, a sacied task, a holv ground they 
enter with beautiful feet: "How beautiful are the feet of those 
who go foi th to tell the Good News" (Is 52 : 7; 61 : 1-3). 

QUESTIONS FOR REJECTION 

1. What pai ticular nieviage does the community I minister to 
need in order to strengthen its covenanted relationship with 
the Lord? 

2. What am I called to do as a response to my experience with-^ 
llie Lord and this community? 

3. What personal demands does that make on my lifestyle? 
What is the message I must live out among the persons whom 
inv life touches? 

4. What am I going to do about it? 

SUGGESTED SCRIPTURE READINGS 

I lei e are some i elei eiices lor seven prayers or dialogues between 
(iod and Old Testament prophets. Read and meditate on^one 
each dav lor a week. * 

Isaiah's lemple l-\peiieiice Isaiah 6 ; I- 13 
Jeiemiah's tall Jeremiah 1 : 4- 10 

^ Daniel's Thanksgiving Daniel 2 : 20-23 

ERIC 
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Elijah's Discouiagenicnt 1 Kings 19:9-13 

Ezekids Call E/ekiel 2:1-3; 3 
Jonah's Prayer for 

Deliverance Jonah 2 : 1-9 

Jeremiah's Discouragement Jeremiah 20 : 7-18 

"WALK TOWARD YOUR GOAL WITH BOLD STEPS, 
BUT KNOW THAT YOU ARE STILL GOOD 
IF YOU GO THITHER LI\4PING ' 
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guidelines for reflection jfor 
diocesan office personnel 

Brother Dominic Beraidelli, FSC 



The it'ikwal ol awaiviicss in ihc purpose of our schools as 
"Calholic " has led lo a new dynamism wilhin the Catholic- 
School coinniuniiy reemphasi/ing the evangelical role of 
teachers in our insi iiut ions. This is by no means an easy task and 
Oltices ol Kducalion are challenged to "give form to a vision" 
which is ihc verv heartbeat of our Catholic Schools. The mission 
ol our educational institutions must be precisely iheir evangeli- 
cal tultillment. 

"Us lihc taih<)lic School'sl task is fundamentally a synthesis of 
tuhurc and laith. and synfthesis of faith and life: The first is 
rcachcti hv integrating all the different aspects of human know- 
ledge thnmgh (he subjects taught, in the light of the Gospel; the 
second, in the growth of the virtues characteristic of the Christ- 
ian." (The Ca(h«)lic School, #37) 

Tti imbue faculties with the beauty, importance and sacred- 
ness of their calling as teachers intimately involved with the 
mission ol Church is an awesome task. As Chief Administrators, 
we are called upon at this, our "now" in .salvation history to shift 
emphasis tiom academic excellence and financial security to 
tlie true and authentic purpo.se of our Catholic schools. This is 
nut lo sav that we negate or neglect the educational goals, but 
rather that we respond courageously and directly to the funda- 
mciUal vision of our schools. 

Presuming, for the moment, that tho.se of us in Offices of 
l-ducation undei stand and are imbued with the spirit of zeal for 
the salvation of our students, then we must, in turn, inspire our 
principals and their school staffs to share this .same zeal. 

The real pn)blem facing the Catholic School is to identify and 
lav dow n tliec()ndi(i<)ns necessary for it to fulfill its mission" 
(The Catholic School, #64). 

One of the chief duties of diocesan Offices of Education is to 
cMsui e that the principals in the .schools are relieved, as much as 
possible, from the multitude of administrative details that con- 
^Mime their time and energies. New educational theories and 
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prugruins aimed prvcisclv at achieving givatoi- cHiciciicy and 
urgani/atiun ttxj often load education ollices to increase rather 
than dcx rease \v(jrk loads in the schools. Our primary goal is the 
evangelization of our students; that should shift much of Dioce- 
san Ollice direction away from "administrative functioning" 
and towards a concentration of resources and talents that re- 
sponds directi V to the call of evangeli/ation. What then are some 
ofth c prac tical ways which Diocesan Offices can take to redirect 
iheii school administrators and through them staffs, to their 
authentic purpose as spii itual leadei s— prophets— of the school 
coinmunitv? Pe: haps each Office niav generate ideas, adaptable 
and suitable to their own locale. 

"You are my witnesses/' savs the Lord, "you are mv servants 
vvlidni I have chosen lu know and believe in Me and to under- 
stand thai il is 1" (Isaiah 43 : 10). 

"Witnessing" must first conic Iruni within — "out of the 
abmulance ol the heart the nuuuh speaks." 
"Vou must beai witness as well" (Jn 16 : 27), 

I. Process ol "sell-building" must begin within the Depart- 
ment, 

I Have stall members discuss their role as prophetic wit- 
ness ol the Good News. What time has been scheduled (at 
the beginning of each school year, etc) for formal dis- 
cussion on this important aspect ol its ministry? 
As a total diocesan ollice staff, what is our present em- 
phasis on the "spiritual" developtnent of our adiiiinis- 
tiators as opposed to their "professional and educa- 
tional" development? 

2. Have the ideas discussed taken the lorm of definite 
statements regarding the primacv ol spreading the Good 
News? 

^. Does the Department have a written statement of 
pliilosoplu that speaks to the w itnessing of the Christian 
message as its prime functions? 

4. Has the concept ol spreading the "Good News" been 
renewed, discussed, kept alive by constantly recalling it 
at selected times — ^ stall meetings, etc.? 

5. Has the Office stall arrangedjor spiritual direction, re- 
Q treats, piaver sessions to build up its own spiritual life? 

^ 2.{ 
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How frequently do our administrators meet for 
"spiritual formation" as opposed to "business meet- 
ings?" 

Do diocesan office directives reflect an attitude of "more 
things to accomplish or more forms to fill out" or are they 
renective comments, prayers and prayer themes helping 
administrators to grow spiritually? 

6. Has the idea of employing a spiritual director for princi- 
pals and teachers been considered? 

"Their message goes out through all the earth." (Eph 4 : 1-7) 

11. What means are used to make the schools aware of the 
priority of the Christian message as lived by the Office staff? 

1 . Is the philosophy shared with the principals at least once 
a year and is it discussed and input accepted from the 
principals? 

2. Is each school encouraged to include a statement of the 
priority of the Christian witness in its philosophy? 

3. Are principals and staff asked to evaluate the Office in 
terms of the "practice" of its philosophy as they see it? 

III. What helps are given to principals to continue this spread- 
ing of the Christian message? 

1. Does the Office supply/suggest a monthly Theme — a 
theme uniting all schools in a consislent effort to pro- 
mote the living out of Christian message? — how is this 
Theme announced — monthly newsletter, etc.? 

2. Are principals encouraged and assisted to provide op- 
portunities lor spiritual experiences for their faculties? 
Is time scheduled on the calendar ^r this purpose? 

3. Does the Office provide lor yearly retreats for its princi- 
pals? 

4. Are lists of spiritual directors and retreat masters avail- 
able to principals? 

5. Are principals encouraged and assisted to provide op- 
portunities lor spiritual experiences lor their staff and 
students? 

6. Aie prayer groups and prayer sessions among teachers 
Q and principals encouraged and facilitated? 

ERIC 
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7., How do diocesan oliice personnel respond to the needs 
and demands of time placed upon them by principals, 
parents, and teachers who are experiencing difficulties 
and problems? 

In the overwhelming reality of the lasks and wprk to be ac-^ 
complished in the administration of our schools jt is paramount 
to keep our hearts and minds on our true and authentic call to 
the ministry of the Word. Only in a strong and dynamic em- 
phasis on this call will our schools fulfill their purpose and our 
staffs worthily represent the Christ, Lord. 

"And they said tooneanuHier, Were not our hearts burning inside 
/ us as He talked to us on the road and explained 

the Scripture to us? ' (Lk 24 : 32) 

Our ultimate aim through our administrators and staffs is to 
inftame the hearts of our 5;tudents with Christ and His message. 
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guidelines for reflection for parish >J|XA 
directors of religious education B| 

Thomas Smith ' m 



There are manv ways to talk about anything or anyone. Fr. 
Averv Dulles, lor example, describes iive models of Church; Pr. 
Lawrence Kohlberg identifies six stajges of moral development; (V 
and James Fowler outlines six steps in the growth xjf faith. All 
descriptions, models, and outlines are designed to help us get a 
handle on some elusive aspects of life. If such a model or theme is 
successful, it will help clarify a topic; if thej^heme or description 
does not add clarity, it deserves to be ignored. 

The DRE as Prophet is a theme or model that could be pivotal 
in describing who a DRE is and what s/he does. The work of a 
^parish DRE, in its present, evolving form, is a relatively new 
ministry in the American Catholic Church. The mid 1966s saw 
the emergence of parish coordinators. Parishes with schools and 
without schools began to recognize a need for someone to guide 
the development and implementation of religious education 
programs, Many job descriptions were attempted; some had 
good results, others failed for a wide variety of reasons. Now, a 
do/en years later, the role of the parish DRE is becoming 
dealer. In manv parts of the country, DREs are settling into a 
stable, accepted, form of educational ministry. 

Describing a DRE as Prophet raises a number of preliminary 
questions. First of all, why even consider the role of the DRE 
when the over-all title of this in-service. NCEA packet is "Prin- 
cipal as Prophet?" Is the DRE a principal? Yes and no. There are 
obvious wavs in which the DRE is not a principal. The role of 
principal emerges from a school setting. The responsibilities of 
the principal flow from a need for leadership in the day-to-day 
operation ol a school. A parish school, its students, teachers, 
parents, and parish, must have educational leadership and ad- 
ministrative ability in order to maintain the smooth running of 
the institution. The principal attempts to supply this leadership 
and this abilitv. The principal is necessarily concerned about 
Religious Education in the school as well as the development of 
hiith within the educational community. 

26 
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But the Pr incipal's rcspunsibilities go beyond Tormal religious 
education: they involve Math, English, the Physical and Social 
Sciences, and a host of other subjects and extracurricular ac- 
tivities that outline the services of a modern Catholic School. 
The DRE does not have these responsibilities, and in this sense, 
the principal and 'he DRE are different. 

There are other areas of difference. The principal will work 
wi'h a staff of certified, degreed teachers; the DRE probably 
works with a staff that includes volunteer catechists. The role of 
the principal is more clearly defined because of the long history 
ot the position; the role of the DRE is still emerging. The princi- 
pal concentrau's on the school community; the DRE has more 
direct responsibility for students not attending parochial school 
and, in more and more places, for Adult Religious Education. 
Ihere are then obvious differences between Principals aiA 
DREs 

However, in these guidelines it should be helpful to both 
principals and DREs to focus on the similarities between their 
respective roles. In many ways, the DRE functions like a princi- 
pal. And ftince the role of principal is more clearly perceived 
both bv principals theriuselves and by the parish community, it 
should be enlightening to view lue DRE, first of all, as principal 
and. secondly, as prophet. 

Granted the differences already mentioned, there still remain 
Mianv wavs in which DREs and principals are similar. The DRE 
is an educational administrator; so too is th'; principal. Both 
need a knowledge of educational methods and philosophy, but 
bevond this basic knowledge, both also need to be a leader of 
leachers. The DRE and the principal have key contributions in 
die creation of a Christian atmosphere among faculty, students, 
and parents. Both have responsibilities for long-range planning 
as well as for the practical details that are part of their positions. 
Both are leaders in the parish community. Both attempt to 
coinnumicatt their philosophy and theology to the parish com- 
nuiiiitv. DRHs, as well as principals, participate in area or 
di<»cesan-witle professional associations designed to increase 
their KMiipetence. Principals and DREs are directly involved 
with Inidjiet planninn. expenditures, funding, and financial re- 
pot ts. Both are held accountable by the pastor and the parish for 
^Je successful operation of their respective area of responsibil- 
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ily. The DRE and the principul are usually members of ihe 
Parish stall and participate in staff policy- and planning- 
meetings. 

n the DRE is like a principal, then the observations in the lead 
article of this packet regarding the Principal as Prophet are also 
applicable to the parish DRE. The DRE is also a prophet. 

This comment raises a question which needs at least a brief 
reply. When we speak of the DRE, or the principal, as prophet, 
do we refer to personal prophecy or a positional prophecy? 
Personal prophecy means that an individual is called in a spe- 
cial way to speak God's Word. Positional prophecy implies that 
the role itself assumes prophetic characteristics. 

Usually, the DRE will be a prophet in the second sense: the 
position is prophetic, .since the position reflects one aspect of the 
presence of the Spirit within the total Christian community. As 
Sr. Ro.se Marie pointed out in her article, we are all prophets by 
<» ir Baptism but the DRE and the principal are in a position to 
express and implement that part of Christian identity in a 
specifically educational framework. 

The DRE, then, is more a positional prophet than a personal 
prophet. But the role carries with it .serious responsibilities. 

The purpo.se of the following guideline is to outline these 
responsibilities. Guidelines, naturally, are meant tube just that 
— guides; they are noi rules, but they are more than mere 
suggestions. Guidelines are general statements based on experi- 
ence and research which are designed to aid people in discover- 
ing their responsibilities more clearly and in applying their 
skills more competently. It is in this spirit that the following are 
offered. Individual DREs can read, reflect, and evaluate the.se 
stalemcnts. and apply them to their local situation. DRE associ- 
ations may find it helpful to di.scuss these guidelines in a group 
setting. In any case, the starting point for these statements is Sr. 
Rose Marie's analysis of the Principal/DRE as Prophet. 
I. I he DRE as Individual 
A. The Personality of the DRE: 

I rhere is no perfect personality for the role of DRE. 

2 . Bu M he k i nd of person vou are has a profound effect on 
ihe kind of DRE you are. 

3. Anxiety in your personal life will probably aflect your 
perfoi niance as a DRE. Be aware of this effect and 




consciously attemdt to separate personal tension 
from job-related tertsion. 
4. Some general personality characteristics that are 
helpful to a DRE: 

a. A DRE should be outgoing. The DRE deals with 
people, and therefore should be generally com- 
fortable with others. Shy, private people who can- 
not talk to groups can be very kind, faith-filled 
individuals, but they should not be DREs. 

b. A DRE should be adaptable. This characteristic 
does not preclude the need to be a visionary. But a 
DRE must also be able to handle details, com- 
promise on issues that are not essential, adapt 
methodology, change emphasis, and abandon pet 
projects in favorof the needs of a local community. 
The adaptable DRE is someone who is able to get 
things done. 

c. A DRE is someone who should not he easily upset. 
Best laid plans fall apart all too often. The person- 
ality of the DRE should be resilient enough to cope 
with these complications. 

d. A DRE should be able to accept criticism. Since a 
DRE is a public person and a prophet, some criti- 
cism should be expected. An ability to deal With 
this criticism is valuable. 

The Faith of the DRE: 

1 . Obviously, the DRE should be a person of faith. 

2. The DRE should be a person who not only believes in 
the Messiah, in Jesus, in the presence of the Spirit and 
the love of the Father, but who aKo is capable of 
expressing that faith in word and deed. 

3. The DRE need not be a theologian as such, but does 
need to be familiar with theology. 

Definition of a DRE: 

I . A DRE is a minister of the Gospel who provides educa- 
tional opportunities lor others to respond to the love 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

a. A DRE should be someone who is willing to serve 
other people. 

b. A DRE should be a specialist in educational 
methods and priOtqples. 
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c. "Educational" should be understood in its 
broadest sense, that is, any exchange among 
Christians who are involved because they are 
Christians. The DRE should be able to pi wide 
these opportunities. 

d. The DRE attempts to eliminate obstacles between 
the Father's love and the people being served. 

e. The DRE should be able to lead and guide the 
teaching ministry of individual catechists. 

2. A DRE should be professional- in the sense of having 
the ability to fulfill the responsibilities of the ministry 
competently. 

a. A DRE should know what that position requires. 

b. A DRE should possess the skills to complete the 
job competently. 

c. A DRE should be skilled in the following four 
areas: j 

1) Theology 3) Management / 

2) Education 4) Communication 

d. A DRE who is deficient in one or more of these 
areas should gain that skill or the parish should 
supplement the deficiency through some other re- 
source. 

e. Normally, a DRE receives some schooling in the 
necessary skills or has been able to learn these 
skills from experience. 

II. The DRE in Relation with Others 
A. The Parish as Community: 

1 . Obvi(^usly, the relationship between the DRE and the 
parish served should be a close one. 

2. While the formation of Christian community is ulti- 
mately the responsibility of the Holy Spirit, a DRE is a 
cooperator and cocreator with the Spirit. 

.V The parish community is both incai national and es- 
chatological; it is "now," and it is "not yet." A DRE 
should strive to contribute to the betterment of the 
total parish community. 
4. Some of the qualities of a genuine Christian commu- 
nity are the following: 
O a. The people know one another. A DRE should pro- 

EKjC vide opportunities andjigourage parishioners to 
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get to know one another better. 

b. The people want to pray and worship together. A 
DRE should provide opportunities and encourage 
parishioners not only to worship together but to 
want to worship together. 

c. The people reflect together. A DRE should provide 
opportunities and encourage parishioners to 
study, discuss, share values, and struggle over 
contemporary moral issues. They learn the Gos- 
pels and teachings of the Church; they know Jesus 
as the Person-Heart of the community. Through 
these experiences, a DRE should try to deepen the 
sense of community in all its aspects— fellowship, 
worship, service, and faith. 

d. The people respond to needs together. A DRE 
should provide opportunities and encourage 
parishioners to recognize that service to others is 
an essential element in any genuine Christian 
Community. 

B. The Parish Educational Community: 

1. A DRE should work closely with those people in the 
parish who concentrate on the educational ministry. 

2. A DRE should express personal expectations of the 
position and listen to the expectations of the position 
as expressed by clergy, councils, or committees. 

If basic agreement can be reached regarding these 
expectations, then the DRE should attempt to im- 
plement these goals, 
b. If basic agreement cannot be reached, the DRE 
should either seek employment elsewhere, change 
expectations, or attempt to change the expecta- 
tions of the clergy, councils, or committees. 

3. A DRE should provide educational leadership to the 
faculty. 

4. Where there is a parish school, a DRE should work 
closely with th*? Principal in dete? mining responsibil- 
ity for specific aspects of their rei,pective roles. 

As was ment ioned above, these guidelines are designed to help 
DREs, individually or in groups, clarify their roles. If these 
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guidelines arc implcmenled, it can be assumed that the DRE is 
tunctioning as a prophet. This prophecy is not isolated or indi- 
vidualized. This prophecy is basically a quality of a Spirit-filled 
comniunity. But it is a prophecy that has many expressions and 
aspects. Oiie of these aspects is education. It is this aspect of the 
prophetic role that a DRE expresses. 

It is in thissen.se that a DRE is a prophet, and it is this theme of 
prophecy that can help clarify the role of a DRE in a parish. 
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